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Why a Declining Death Rate? 


Recently published figures from’ the 
United States Bureau of the Census 
show that the death rate from tubercu- 
losis for 1920 reached the unprecedented 
low level of 114 deaths per 100,000 popu- 
lation. Figures on file.in the National 
Tuberculosis Association and reports 
from the statistical bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company indicate 
that the death rate for 1921 is still de- 
clining and that when the figures are 
complete for the year the rate will be 
lower even than that for. 1920. 

One cannot help but speculate as to 
the causes for the decline in the death 
rate. The National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation has been working on this prob- 
lem since January, 1908, The organ- 
ized movement against tuberculosis has 
reached gigantic proportions. Over $150,- 
000,000 is invested in hospitals, sanatoria, 
visiting nurses, preventoria, open-air 
schools and other agencies for the con- 
trol of tuberculosis. Has this big in- 
vestment contributed to the decline in 
the death rate; is the decline a fortuit- 
ous circumstance; or is it due to a 
combination of causes quite outside the 
activitics of the tuberculosis movement? 
These are questions that many men are 

ng to-day. 

To answer the questions requires a 
consideration of the possible causes that 

t contribute to the decline. There 
ate several. We point out a few of 
em: 

1. The elimination of carriers of in- 
fectious sputum may well be placed at 
the head of such a list of causes. Dr. 
Haven Emerson, in commenting upon 
the decline of the death rate, ‘says: 
“We can speak with confidence in prom- 
ising a continuation of the reduction in 
the tubcrculosis from our 
knowledge of the mdt@ier.of behavior 
of communities, when the number of 
Carriers of communicable disease like 
ierculosis are materially reduced so 

t there is_a constantly decreasin 
fimber of centers or foci of persona 
infection in homes and shops.” 

2. Bettcr administrative control may 
also be listed as a possible cause. The 

t ten years have seen a revolution in 

€ administrative control not only of 
tuberculosis, but of many other allied 


By Philip P. Jacobs, Ph.D. 


communicable diseases, particularly pneu- 


monia. The tuberculosis movement has. 


been one of the most important. con- 
tributing factors toward the development 
of better administrative control both in 
state and municipal health departments. 

3. The educational campaign, which 
for the last fifteen or twenty years has 
centered its efforts upon instruction in 
the prevention of infection and the build- 
ing of resistance, must also be listed as 
a possible cause. 

4. That there has been a general im- 
provement in public health, due to in- 
creased knowledge of matters pertaining 
to sanitation, diet, personal hygiene, etc., 
quite outside of the educational efforts 
of the tuberculosis movement, which has 


resulted not only in a decline of tuber- 
culosis but of other infectious diseases 
as well, cannot be denied. How much 
this general health improvement has con- 
tributed to the decline of the tubercu- 
losis death rate would be difficult to say. 

5. The high wages and better condi- 
tions of living resultant therefrom, due 
to the war and the post-war activities 
in all probability have had their effect 
in building healthier bodies and ward- 
ing off break-down with tuberculosis. 

6 The influenza epidemic of three 
years ago has been said by some to be 
avery powerful contributing cause to 
the decline of the death rate, in that it 
removed many persons who would other- 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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LEFT— MRS. HARDING PURCHASES HER FIRST SHEET OF CHRISTMAS 
SEALS FROM A WASHINGTON MODERN HEALTH CRUSADER. RIGHT—FAC- 
SIMILE OF THE LETTER WRITTEN BY PRESIDENT HARDING TO DR. HATFIELD, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, IN 
WHICH HE ENDORSES THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CHRISTMAS SEAL SALE, 


. 
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% 
OW 
Orr 
fy 
I am glad to note the splendid 
of the campaign against tuberculosis, 
1980, to the remurkab) 
by these figures clearly indicates the snocess of 
the work of the Hational Asseciation 
" and ite affiliated organisations. 
a 4s Honorary Vice President of the 
4 Association, I will be glad to have you somvey to 
all whe are interested in the prevention of 
tuberculosis, my earnest hope that the coming 
a Fourteenth Amma) Chrietuns Seal Sale my de 
¥ completely successful, im order that your splendid 
work my be further developed. trust that there 
may de genevens reapense to your appeal. 
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Tuberculosis Death Rates per 100,000 


Population 


The following table shows the death-rates by states for separate years from 
1911 to 1920, according to figures furnished by the state registrars to Miss Jessamine 


S. Whitney, statistician of the National Tuberculosis Association. 


State 1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 1912 | 1911 
Alabama...... 86.1| 79.6] 112.9] 127.0) 119.9] 105.3) 118.0 101.3 
California .. | 157.5] 168.2| 180.4) 172.9 172.8] 188.7| 187.8] 198.3] 196.0) 203.9 
Colorado ....| 214.4] 201.4| 218.7| 192.5 176.6} 179.8} 192.1} 194.2} 210.0) 221.8 
Connecticut ..| 119.6) 124.9 154.1| 158.4] 139.7} 137.3] 142.8| 137.9] 140.0) 148.1 
Delaware . 144.4| 159.9| 207.4] 204.9] 200.9) 194.9] 181.7) ....] 

130.9] 144.6| 174.8| 163.6] 182.4) 199.6) 189.5) 219.2 235.6| 236.4 
Florida ...... 104.9] 103.7] 115.9] 118.8] 
Idaho . 31.2| 27.2) 38.0) 38.3| 40.9| 39.5] 40.9 38.5) 35.7] 14.5 
100.6] 114.2] 134.1] 128.7] ....| 107.6} 106.5} 113.3 
Indiana ..... 107.5| 112.0] 137.1] 138.6] 134.3) 142.4) 145.6) 147.6 150.7} 155.0 
Kansas ...:.: 49.1) 50.6) 59.1} 58.1] 55.7) 56.4) 58.3 63.4) 
Kentucky ....| 150.4] 161.9] 194.5 187.5} 181.0} 198.1] 208.3} 201.9] 209.0) 229.6 
Louisiana ....| 140.6| 140.6] 184.5] 158.5) 146.1 
Maine 103.9} 102.9} 121.2) 116.5] 116.6) 123.4 123.5) 130.1) 133.0) 141.4 
Maryland ....| 148.6} 163.8 205.8| 196.6| 196.5} 187.6] 200.8] 174.1| 189.2 196.6 
Massachusetts} 113.7) 127.9] 158.0 145.1] 147.5] 139.1| 141.5] 143.1| 148.1] 154.4 
Michigan ... 85.7} 100.9] 96.5 92.7; 90.6} 87.4| 87.0} 90.8 94.5 
Minnesota ...| 90.0] 94.6} 108.7| 102.0 104.7} 101.7} 107.6| 107.5] 108.5] 119.3 
Mississippi .. | 126.8] 136.0) 156.2] 153.0 146.4) 150.9} 138.8). .... 
Missouri ....| 105.5] 106.4) 135.4 144.8! 144.0) 146.6] 146.5] 146.5 149.4} 154.6 
Montana . 77.21 88.7| 96.5} 108.8] 107.1) 113.1) 
Nebraska . 40.7| 37.0| 46.4| 41.7] 39.1] 39.8) 40.5 
Nevada ...... 82.7\ 61.8) 101.2| 75.1] 83.5) 75.5) 76.3 83.3} 39.6} 38.1 
*N. Hampshire| ....| 106.5 92.5| 95.1] 101.1] 97.9] 97.8] 90.9) 100.2 
New Jersey...| 114.8} 124.3) 157.3 147.5| 147.7| 152.5) 154.3] 152.3] 156.0) 173.6 
*New York..| 106.2| 124.2) 147.7] 147.1] 141.7) 148.1 150.9] 147.8] 149.0) 156.3 
N. Carolina...| 115.4| 118.3] 135.4] 137.8] 144.6) 154.9 | 
103.0} 114.6] 136.4] 135.3] 126.6} 125.8) 126.3 129.9| 135.8) 145.0 
Oregon ....-.| 85.6 85.0| 84.7| 78.9| 88.0) 95.2) 88.4) 91.2 89.4| 102.7 
Pennsylvania | 105.0) 119.2| 151.3] 138.6 132.9] 127.2) 125.7| 122.3] 124.9| 136.0 
Rhode Island.| ....| 147.5] 183.9| 172.5] 175.0) 163.8 164.2] 166.9} 162.4) 171.4 
S. Dakota.....| 42.9! 43.1] 48.8) 46.9 43.2| 52.3} 47.6| 45.7| 44.3 44.9 

Tennessee ....| 158.7] 163.5] 196.6] 193.5] 180.7) 198.5) 
Texas .....-: 76.5| 73.4) 95.5| 87.7] 74.1) 70.7) 
Utah 31.4] 39.6] 35.4] 40.0) 36.5) 39.7 40.6| 33.5) 37.8 
Vermont .... 82.0} 91.6| 105.7} 93.1| 108.6] 91.2) 101.6 106.0| 97.7} 116.3 
Virginia ..... 142.2] 150.0] 180.2| 168.9] 174.9) 182.4) 180.4 
Washington ..| 96.3) 98.5) 101.7) 100.0 96.1} 99.1] 97.8) 98.4) 94,4 106.1 
Wisconsin ...| 84.2 83.7| 93.3) 96.3} 91.2} 92.6) 98.8 95.7| 98.3) 101.4 
Wyoming ...| 29.3] 34.4) 32.6] 31.9 34.5| 27.9| 28.7| 25.3] 27.4 29.6 


Why a Declining Death Rate? 
(Continued from Page 1) 


wise have broken down with tubercu- 
losis. While this may be a possible 
cause, the statistics presented by Sloan, 
Pryor and others do not indicate it is a 


* very: serious one. 


“These are a few of the possible causes. 
We may speculate on any or all of them, 
but we cannot say that one particular 
cause is the predominating reason for 
the decline in the death rate. The tuber- 
culosis movement, however, may well 
point with pride to this list of possible 
causes. Except for the last one, the 


* Pulmonary only. 


« 


** Pulmonary only. Rates figured by state registrar. 
* 


influenza epidemic, each of the others 
has been clearly influénced by the cam- 
paign against tuberculosis. The elimina- 
tion of tuberculosis carriers is due al- 
most entirely to the tuberculosis move- 
ment, Better administrative control is 
due in a large measure to it. The edu- 
cation of the public in the prevention of 
infection and the building of resistance 
is again almost entirely a_tuberculosis 
campaign development. The general 


health improvement has been in large 


measure a by-product 


movement. Even higher wages and bet- 
ter living conditions have in turn been 


capitalized to the bene 


man by the tuberculosis movement. | 
In fact, as we look over the possible 
causes for the decline of the death rate 


from tuberculosis we 


say that the present rapid decline is due 


in no small measure 
efforts of the campai 
losis during the last 


of the tuberculosis 


fit of the working- 
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to the cumulative 
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The Illinois Sanatorium Pilgrimage 


(Reprinted by courtesy 


“\Vhen the pilgrims gathered together 
in Springfield, to most of us the County 
Sanatorium was a cold, impersonal thing 
made of brick and mortar and stone. 
Before we left Springfield, on Monday, 
we had learned of that great, intangible 
thing,—“the personality of an institu- 
tion.” : 

During the past few years, Illinois 
has attained the reputation of having 
established more county tuberculosis 
sanatoria than any other state in the 
union in a similar length of time. It 
was a reputation to be proud of; but, 
as time went on, and the sanatorium 
movement became more and more popu- 
ular, there was reason to fear that what 
had appeared to be a great victory for 
the Illinois Tuberculosis Association 
might ultimately prove a signal failure. 
There was reason to believe that the 
splendid enthusiasm aroused by the as- 
sociation was causing inexperienced 
counties to wade in where the more an- 
gelic might fear to tread. 

Fifty counties had adopted the sana- 
torium proposition under the favorable 
conditions of the Illinois County tuber- 
culosis sanatorium law. Some had gone 
ahead already rapidly and had sanatoria 
in operation; some had sanatoria under 
contruction; some had sanatoria under 
contemplation; some were struggling to 
do something and were struggling aim- 


‘lessly; others were conservatively afraid 


of making mistakes and were doing 
nothing. Those that had gone ahead 
had made mistakes and serious mistakes. 
Those that had avoided mistakes had 
done so through the more grievous mis- 
take of having done nothing at all. It 
was time for a gathering together and 
a taking of stock. The question was 
where to gather and how to gather. 

It is a difficult thing in Illinois to 
think of a county institution without 
thinking of a pauper institution. In IIli- 
nois, we are so accustomed to the asso- 
ciation of the county and pauperism that 
we say, when a man is completely down 
and out, that he is “on the county.” The 
Illinois county sanatorium has no more 
todo with poverty than the district high 
school has to do with the almshouse. 
It is difficult, also, to convert the aver- 
age intelligent citizen to the idea that 
tuberculosis. is not entirely a contagious 
disease ;—to cause him to see that the 
tuberculosis: sanatorium has nothing to 
do with the “pest-house.” There were 
lots of things in the creation of the 
ideal Illinois sanatorium which needed 
conference and a thorough threshing 
out. 

It wes quite impossible for the Illinois 
Tuberculosis Association to go into each 
of the fifty counties to talk the situation 
over with all of the sanatorium boards 
or with the boards of supervisors or 
county commissioners which, in viola- 
tion of the law, had failed to appoint 
sanatorium boards. -Had such a whole- 
sale visitation been possible, the gospel 
Would have had to be preached by word 
of mouth and not by demonstration. 
The day of performing miracles to im- 


of the Illinois Arrow.) 


press the multitude is over. Illinois is 
not the only state whose people have to 
be shown. Missouri lies just across 
the river. 

It was at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Illinois Tuberculosis 
Association that Dr. Palmer suggested 
the “Sanatorium Pilgrimage.” 

“Let us ask the members of the sana- 
torium boards and the members of the 
boards of supervisors and the county 
commissioners, together with physicians 
and nurses and private citizens interested 
in tuberculosis work, to go with us to 
visit a group of sanatoria now in opera- 
tion or in process of construction, to 
profit by the successes of those that 
have succeeded and to profit quite as 
much by the mistakes that have been 
made.” 

That was the suggestion. The result 
was a train of Pullman sleepers, char- 
tered for a week, to leave Springfield, 
after a day at the three sanatoria there, 
visiting eleven Illinois sanatoria with 
their attendant nursing services, dis- 
pensaries and open-air schools. 

Attached to the train was a baggage 
car, equipped as a school-room on 
wheels, the walls of which were covered 
with exhibits of educational material 
and plans of Illinois sanatoria. Accom- 
panying the pilgrimage was a staff of 
teachers covering every phase of county 
tuberculosis work—clinicians, architects, 
engineers, supervising nurses, institu- 
tional nurses, institutional managers, 
propagandists and old wheelhorses who 
had gone through every phase of tuber- 
culosis work. This staff was expected 
to furnish speakers at each of the public 
meetings, held usually in connection with 
luncheons and dinners arranged by the 
local communities visited, and all of its 
members were expected to be con- 
tinuously “on tap” for personal inter- 
views and conferences. 

The first day was spent at Springfield. 
The morning was given over to the com- 
pletion of arrangements for the trip and 


to a meeting in which the purposes of 
the Pilgrimage were fully explained. 
After luncheons, visits were made to the 
Springfield Open-Air Colony and the 
Homestead, of the Palmer Tuberculosis 
Sanatoria, and to the St. John’s Sana- 
torium, at Riverton. All of the pilgrims 
visited the Springfield Tuberculosis Dis- 
pensary, which has been in operation 
since 1910. 

At dinner time, we gathered to eat 
food and to hear speeches. Among the 
speakers were Dr. Isaac D. Rawlings, 
director of the State Department of 
Public Health; Dr. C. W. East, chief of 
the Division of Child Hygiene of the 
State Department of Public Health and 
well known for his splendid work among 
crippled children, who is also director of 
St. John’s Tuberculosis Sanatorium, and 
Dr. George Thomas Palmer, director of 
the Palmer Sanatoria and for many 
years president of the Illinois Tuberculo- 
sis Association. The guest of the evening 
was Senator Edward J. Glackin, father 
= the Illinois tuberculosis sanatorium 
aw. 

At Springfield there was an oppor- 
tunity to compare three distinct types of 
sanatorium sites—the farm site of St. 
John’s, the city location of the Home- 
stead, and the location of the Springfield 
Open Air Colony, occupying ten acres 
at the edge of the city with city water, 
city sewers, gas and electricity readily 
available. These were discussed at the 
evening dinner by Dr. East and Dr. 
Palmer. . 

Early the next morning, seventy pil- 
grims boarded the train that was to be 
their home for a week. Aside from the 
staff of the Illinois Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, we were furnished with three 
excellent porters, a thoughtful pullman 
conductor and were accompanied by the 
most accommodating of division passen- 
ger agents. 

In the. baggage car ahead, there was 
being printed on a multigraph, the first 
editon of the daily, and, at times, semi- 
daily newspapers, issued throughout the 
trip. This paper was known as “The 
Daily Pilgrim,” containing not only all 
of the essential information of the pro- 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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_ National Association Meetings — 


The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the 
National ‘Tuberculosis Association and 
its affiliated organizations will be held 
in Washington, D. C., May 4, 5 and 6, 
and probably the 8th and 9th. It will 
follow the Congress of Physicians and 
Surgeons, to be held in Washington, 
May 2 and 3. Two chairmen have been 
appointed, namely, Dr. Snow, Chairman 
of the Advisory Council, and Mrs. E. L. 
M. Tate-Thompson, Chairman of the 
Sociological Section. Announcements of 
other chairmen will be made later as 
they are appointed. 5 

The next meeting of the Board of 
Directors will be held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on January:14, 1922. In connec- 
tion with this meeting of the Board, the 
Executive Committee will meet on Janu- 
ary 13. 


Dispensary Study by Nursing 
Secretary 


Miss Mary Marshall recently com- 
pleted a study of the Dispensary of the 
St. John Association for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, St. John, N. B. One 
afternoon and part of another was spent 
at the dispensary, also an evening in 
attendance at the clinic, and an after- 
noon with each nurse calling on patients 
in the homes. Interviews were held with 
members of the association’s board, the 
city and district health officer, medical 
inspector of schools, department of 
health, superintendent of the Victorian 
Order of Nurses, superintendent of 
nurses of the city hospital and represen- 
tative of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety. A visit was made to the hospital 
at East St. John, and a talk was given 
to the nurses in the public health nurs- 
ing course of the Victorian Order of 
Nurses and another to the student 
nurses of the City Hospital. 

A number of recommendations deal- 
ing with improved methods in dispen- 
sary management, case finding, home 
care, etc., were made as the result of 
the study. 


Publications 


A copy of the Report of a Joint Com- 
mittee of the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation and the American Sanatorium 
Association, entitled “Suggested Rules 
for Discipline and Treatment of War- 
Risk Beneficiaries,” has been published 
by the National Association. Copies 
have been sent to state secretaries, vari- 
ous government departments and to all 
sanatoria in the country. Additional 


copies will be furnished to state secre-_ 


taries upon request. 

A monograph, entitled “Notes on 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium Planning,” by 
Mr. Kidner, has been published by the 
Treasury Department and is now ready 
for distribution. This monograph is 
certain to be useful to organizations or 


. governing bodies contemplating the con- 


struction of tuberculosis sanatoria. 


The Hub 


Sidelights on the Tuberculosis Campaign as Conducted from National 
Headquarters 


Field Service 
Several field trips have recently been 
made by tuberculosis workers for the 
National Tuberculosis Association. While 
each trip bore upon Christmas seal sale 


organization, the trips made by Messrs. ~ 


Paul L. Benjamin, of The Survey, and 
Arthur J. Strawson, of the staff of the 
National Association, included the gen- 
eral field service. 


Mr. Benjamin visited Philadelphia, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Delaware. 
In addition, Dr, Hatfield visited Okla- 
homa, Mississippi, North Carolina and 
Georgia. Mr. Hopkins visited Florida, 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 
Mr. Eaves visited Alabama, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina and Georgia. Mr. Otto F. 
Bradley, executive secretary of the Hen- 
nepin County Tuberculosis Association 
of Minneapolis, who made a very suc- 
cessful seal organization trip for the 
National Association in 1920, returned 
recently from a trip covering the states 
of Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and Wis- 
consin. 

The most extended trip was the one 
made by the Supervisor of Field Ser- 
vice, covering a period of sixty-nine 


days and including journeys over 11,917 


miles. It was timed to include specially 
requested field service, such as confer- 
ences with the staffs and boards of state 
associations and with groups of county 
seal sale organizers. 

The seal sale in the west is reported 
by Mr. Strawson to be developing great 
strength. Some states have evidence of 
a much better sale than in 1920, while, 
on the whole, the various executives plan 
to do a little better than in 1920. To 


‘hold their own is the minimum. 


Nothing seems to have done more to 

engender the splendid seal sale enthu- 
siasm in the northwest than the North- 
western Tuberculosis Conference, which 
increased the rivalry of states for good 
per capita sales. They point out that 
already none rival them. After the sale 
it will be of interest to compare the state 
per capita in regions holding a confer- 
ence with regions where conferences 
were passed over this year. 
* After helping with final Northwestern 
Conference arrangements, Mr. Straw- 
son did field work in the southwest and 
ended the trip with *special seal sale 
organization work in the northwestern 
states. County campaigners were there 
found to be ready and anxious for the 
fray. 

On this trip Mr. Strawson visited 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming, Utah, 
Nevada. California, Arizona, Kansas, 
Idaho, Montana, Washington and Ore- 
gon, 


Tuberculosis Institute to be Held 
in April 

The Tenth Tuberculosis Institute of 
the National Tuberculosis Association 
will be held in 1922 from April 12th to 
April 26th, inclusive. But one ins‘itute 
will be conducted next year, and it has 
been decided not to make this a post- 
graduate course. As in previous years, 
the Institute will be held at the New 
York School of Social Work. 

Prospective students should address 
their applications to Mr. Philip P, 
Jacobs, National, Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Cumulative Index of Transactions 
Ready 


The Cumulative Author and Title In- 
dex of the Transactions of the National 
Tuberculosis Association from 1905 to 
1920 is now ready for distribution. 

The index will be sent free to mem- 
bers of the National Association request- 
ing it. To non-members, copies will be 
sold at a low price. 


Medical Service 


At the request of the St. Louis Tuber- 
culosis Society, Mr. Kidner visited that 
city as consultant in regard to a pro- 
posed sanatorium and the construction 
of contemplated open-air schools. He 
also visited Richmond, Va.; Bristol, 
Tenn., and the National Sanatorium, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

The Medical Service is now engaged 
in its industrial study, and has just com- 
pleted the first part of its original manu- 
script outlining the scope and bounds of 
the investigation of the health hazards 
of industry as they relate to tuberculosis. 

Mr. Kidner and Dr. Pattison have 
completed their advisory service with 
the Hospital Consultants’ Board appoint- 
ed by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
allocate the $18,600,000 appropriated by 
Congress for hospitals for ex-service 
men. 

A series of surveys of tuberculosis 
conditions in the State of New Jersey 
are also being conducted by the Medi- 
cal Service. 


Committee on Tuberculosis Among 
Indians 


Dr. James Alexander Miller, President 
of the National Association, has made 
the follawing appointments to the Com- 
mittee on Tuberculosis Among Indians: 
Dr. George M. Kober (chairman), Mr. 
William H. Baldwin, Dr. Joseph A. 
Murphy, Col. George E. Bushnell, and 
Dr. Hoyt E. Dearholt. 
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Crusade Officially Adopted by Quarter 


With North Dakota as the latest, 
twelve states of the union have adopted 
the Crusade as a part of the school 
curriculum. Word comes from Miss 
Minnie J. Neilson, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for North Dakota, 
that the Crusade system of hygiene has 
been made compulsory for the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades and has been rec- 
ommended for the first three grades. 

The eleven other states so far report- 
ed to the National Association as incor- 
porating the Crusade into public school 
courses are as follows: Maine, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Kentucky, In- 
diana, Missouri, Iowa, Wyoming, Utah 
and Idaho. In these states the Crusade 
has been adopted on a state-wide basis 
as either obligatory or recommended 


.where the state department of education 


is not in position to prescribe the course. 

In most of the states local school 
bodies for counties and cities make the 
Crusade regular school work. The 
Colorado Tuberculosis Association re- 
ports that the state superintendent is to 
request this of all counties. Credits or 
school marks allowed for performance 
of Crusade chores in some instances run 
as high as 50 per cent. of the total to 
be earned in physiology and hygiene. 
In other instances Crusade work con- 
stitutes the entire course and is marked 
on a full 100 per cent. basis. The su- 
periority of the Crusade as the only 
known practice system of wide applica- 
tion, over the precept system of instruc- 
- is gaining constantly wider recogni- 
ion, 

The official manuals or books of in- 

struction to teachers, issued by state de- 
partments adopting the Crusade, furnish 
suggestions to localities where the Cru- 
sade nay be considered an outside help- 
ing agency. In the Alabama “Manual 
of Physical Education” the chapter on 
hygiene is devoted to the Crusade. 
_ The “Course in American Citizenship 
in the Grades,” published by the State 
of Iowa, sets forth the Crusade in a 
chapter, “To Develop Wholesome Health 
Habits.” The Kentucky manual, “Course 
in Physical Education for the Common 
Schoois,” makes the Crusade chores the 
text of its chapter, “Training in Health 
Habits.” This book is especially de- 
signed for service to rural schools. 

Profitable study may be made by 
school health workers of the Indiana 
Manual With Course of Study for the 

lementary Schools.” In addition to 
Material on the Crusade, including a re- 


of States 


production of the chore record, a num- 
ber of pages are devoted to the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis. Following the 
adoption by the Indiana public schools 
of the Emerson and Betts hygiene text- 
books, in which Crusade literature is in- 
corporated, the National as well as the 
Indiana association has received a great 
number of requests for Crusade ma- 
terial. 

The Crusade is featured in the Missis- 


A DENVER HEALTH CRUSADER CAN 


DO TWO CHORES SIMULTANEOUSLY. 


sippi “Course in Physical Education: for 
Elementary Schools.” Dr. Helen Gage, 
state director of educational hygiene, re- 
ports that the Department of Education 
has endorsed the Crusade as a permanent 
part of the work in the fourth and fifth 
grades. For additional interest in the 
fifth grade the Department recommends 
that Crusade titles be “advanced order,” 
that gold pins be given and that the 
Round Table be instituted. 

In Mississippi the director of educa- 
tional hygiene represents both the De- 
partment of Education and the State 
Board of Health. She is also the Cru- 
sade executive for the Mississippi Tu- 
berculosis Association. Similarly, in 
Alabama, Tennessee, Iowa and Maine, 
the Crusade executives employed by the 
tuberculosis associations have become 
members of the staffs of the state boards 
of education. 


Order Supplies Now 


All school boards and _ local 
health associations should now 
requisition the quantities of Cru- 
sade supplies they are likely to 
need until summer vacation. It is 
strongly recommended that orders 
be filed with each state tubercu- 
losis association before Christmas, 
to aid in ordering the total supply 
for the state. 

Under the plan of printing Cru- 
sade material but twice a year, the 
National Association is inviting 
the state associations to order 
now. Orders from state associa- 
tions will be combined in contracts 
for printing to be closed this 
month, in order to secure lowest 
wholesale prices. The National 
Association is unable to carry a 
surplus, and requisitions made on 
it later involve printing in small 
quantities at higher prices, with 
delay in shipment. 


Course in Arkansas 


The Anti-Tuberculosis Association of 
Fort Smith District, Arkansas, has 
served the public schools in preparing 
a Crusade course adopted by the school 
board and superintendent. The teachers 
are responsible for giving school credits 
for chore performance. Credits are to 
be marked every five weeks on the wall 
chart, “Roll of Health Knighthood.” In ° 
the case of all grades from the first to 
the ninth, the course calls for instruc- 
tion based on the Crusade chores three 
times a week. The following condensed 
outline for teachers of grades 4, 5 and 
6, indicates correlation with various sub- 
jects of instruction. 

1. Instruction in health chores, three 
times a week. Explanation by teacher 
of the 11 health rules. See p. 13, 
M. H. C. manual. 

2. Daily inspection, 9 A. M. Face, 
neck and ears, hands, nails and teeth. 
See pp. 13 and 14, manual. 

3. Drills. Toothbrush drill, p. 16, 
manual. Posture drills, pp. 32. and 33. 
Any good physical drills. 

4. Health songs, pp. 25 and 26, 
manual. Let pupils compose or look 
up health rhymes set to popular tunes. 

5. Health posters. Mlustrate 11 health 
rules. 
6. Health compositions, pp. 3 and 10, 
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“Teaching Health.” Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. literature supplied. 

7. Civics. Care in coughing, sneezing 
and spitting. Discuss city ordinance 
against spitting on sidewalk. Fly and 
mosquito campaigns. Clean-up work. 

& Writing. Health mottoes, such as 
“Fresh air makes sickness rare.” Use 
11 health chores. 

9. One health play or program each 
semester at least. See p. 19, manual. 
Interest may be added if grades will 
invite each other to their entertainments. 


The Crusade in Allegory 


An interesting suggestion for teachers 
in the form of an allegory is made in 
a recent issue of the Utah Public Health 
Journal: 

“Let us pretend that Health is a per- 
son we have brought home to live with 
us. We welcome this person to our 
house and he says: 

“Tt’s too stuffy here. Change the 
air, open the windows frequently.’ 

“We take this friend to our bedroom 
and he will not stay unless we open the 
window all night. We may say that it’s 
too cold, but Health says that cold 
doesn’t hurt him any, and he must have 
fresh air. 


“In the morning Health insists that 


we brush our teeth carefully up and 
down, not crisscross; that we wash and 
take pains to look neat. Health goes to 
the dining-room with us and tells us to 
chew our food, to eat wholesome things 
and avoid fried, heavy food. 

“When we go to school, Health tells 
us to straighten up our bodies, hold up 
our heads and walk with a springy step. 
He insists that it is absolutely necessary 
for us to be regular in going to the 
toilet. He even tells us that we must 
allow ourselves to think of only pure, 
wholesome things. He won’t allow us 
to hate others or to do mean things. 

“It certainly seems a nuisance to have 
such a.person around until we think of 
what he gives us in return for obeying 
him. Somehow people think more about 
that side of it when good health has 
left them. Then they are willing to do 
everything to get this strict, but gen- 
a friend to come back and live with 

em. 


School Superintendent Writes Own 


Publicity 

The Superintendent of Schools in 
Norwalk, Conn., has shown his belief 
in the Health Crusade by himself writ- 
ing a news item for the local paper, and 
signing his name to it. He explains the 
-~- of the Crusade, enumerating the 

ealth Chores and asking for the co- 
operation of the parents. An excerpt 
from his news article follows: 

“Parents are kindly requested to give 
the movement their hearty support and 
assist the children in the keeping of the 
chores (none of which are impossible or 
unreasonable). 

“There is to be a tournament between 
schools and classes, the success of which 


ONE OF THE ELEVEN OIL PAINTINGS BY 
' PAUL HONORE, DESIGNED FOR THE DETROIT 
TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY. THE “MOTIF” IN 
THE TILING PRESENTS THE-HEALTH CHORES 
TO THE CRUSADER IN THE BATHTUB. THE 


SET ILLUSTRATES PREVENTIVE WORK 

AMONG CHILDREN, NUTRITION CLASSES, 

THE NEED OF GOOD SHOP CONDITIONS, 

TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS AND SANA- 
TORIUM CARE. 


depends entirely upon the sympathy and 
co-operation of the parents in the con- 
test. 

“Notice—Parents are especially re- 
quested .to notify the school nurse (su- 
perintendent’s office) if children con- 
tract head vermin. Immediate examina- 
tion of children attending same room 
will be made in order to determine 
sources of infection.” 


Health Crusade for the Blind 


From St. Louis comes the news that 
the Tuberculosis Society of that city 
has introduced the Modern Health Cru- 
sade into a school for the blind. The 
Society. is now supplying the chore 
records and other literature for the 
school printing shop to put into raised 
type for use by the blind children. THE 
BULLETIN some time ago recorded the 
introduction of the Crusade into an 
institution for deaf children in Alabama. 


How They Do It 


The old adage, “Where there’s a will 
there’s a way,” is aptly illustrated in the 
following report received from the Colo- 
rado Tuberculosis Association : 

“In one of the schools in our Colorado 
mining camps a teacher was confronted 
with the problem of educating a group 
of foreign children whose standards 
were about as low as you could imagine 
them to be in an isolated. mining camp. 
This teacher knew that the power to 
humanize those standards was hers, so 
she immediately proceeded to use what 
talents she had. She brought an old 
sheet to school and tore it up for hand- 
kerchiefs. She obtained sample tubes 
of tooth paste~ and purchased tooth 
brushes with her own money. Then 
came the tooth-brush drills—‘Up and 
Down, and Round and Round.’ Follow- 
ing that, she instituted the Modern 
Health Crusade. The County Superin- 
tendent said that the change that came 
over that school in health, play and 
study habits was marvelous,” : - 

The same adage applies in Warren 


‘County, Pennsylvania, where one of the 


teachers, having no scales in her school, 
marshals her flock and takes them to 
the village store once a month to be 
weighed. 

The effectiveness of writing letters to 
win the interest of teachers in the Cru- 
sade has been proved in several in- 
stances.. 

Down in Arizona the State Board of 
Education is assisting the Arizona Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association by writing to 
every school teacher in the state, rec- 
ommending that the Crusade be adopted 
and sending samples of the chore rec- 
ords and instructions for putting on 
the Crusade. The teachers are request- 
ed to apply to the state tuberculosis 
association for supplies and a return 
envelope addressed to that association 
is enclosed for the purpose. The Ari- 
zona State Board of Health has also 
endorsed the Crusade by giving two 
pages in its quarterly bulletin for the 
reproduction of the chore record folder 
and the Thomas D. Wood weight and 
height chart. 

Up in New Hampshire there is one 
county in which every child is enrolled 
as a Crusader. At the beginning of the 
term the New Hampshire Tuberculosis 
Association wrote to each school super- 
intendent telling about the work and 
asking for cooperation. Several super- 
intendents have ordered Crusade sup- 
plies direct for their schools. 

One of the public health workers in 
South Dakota writes that she has dis- 
covered a way to make every teacher 
put on the Crusade. She sends out each 
week a “disinterested” list of names and 
an “interested” list. On the former are 
those who have not started the work 
and on the latter, those who have. The 
results so far indicate that this method 
works successfully. Another South Da- 
kota public health worker sends owt 
Crusade material to all the teachers be- 
fore she makes a personal visit to their 
schools. Every teacher so approach 
has put on the Crusade in her school. 
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- State Associations Make Awards in Local 
Competitions 


The last call for entrance into the 
first of the national turnaments being 
held during this school year was sounded 
November 13. This date marks the 
beginning of the last fifteen-week period 
over which a contestant in this tourna- 
ment may submit its record. The tour- 
nament ends on Fébruary 25. 

In connection with the national tour- 
nament, state associations have also held 
contests and awarded prizes. Following 
the tournament which ended last June, 
the Washington Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion awarded three pennants in each 
county as first, second and third prizes - 
to the three schools having the highest 
percentage of pupils becoming knights 
banneret, based on the average daily 
attendance of the school for the school 
year. A banner was also awarded to the 
county superintendent whose county had 
the highest percentage of pupils in the 
first eight grades becoming knights 
banneret, based on the average daily 
attendance of these grades for the school 
year. In Montana, the Montana State 
Tuberculosis Association presented a 
silver loving cup, engraved with the 
words “Health is Wealth,” and the mon- 
ogram of the association, to the school 
having the best health record. The 
Oregon Tuberculosis Association held a 
pennant contest in twenty-eight counties. 
In seventeen of these counties the schools 
winning pennants had 100 per cent. rec- 
ords, and one of the schools had 56 
pupils. In Maine, the Maine Public 
Health Association presented a framed 
letter of congratulation to the school 
winning a national pennant. The letter, 
signed by the officers of the Maine Pub- 
lic Health Association, follows: 


“To the Teacher and Pupils of the Long- 
fellow School, Fort Fairfield, Maine: 


_ “Please accept our sincere congratula- 
tions on the great victory you have won 
for the state of Maine and all New 
England in the recent nation-wide tour- 
nanent in health knighthood conducted 
under the general auspices of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. 

“Your million American boys and girls, 
enrclled as Modern Health Crusaders, 
took part in this tournament. Thousands 
of them live in Maine and other New 
Engiand states. 

“Your school is the only school in New 
England to win one of the “awards in 
this great tournament. Maine is proud 
of vou and your achievements. 

“In winning this national pennant, the 
Lon;;fellow school ably has demonstrat- 
ed the value of team work. If two or 
three of you had failed to do your part 
you never: would have reached your goal. 

“The Maine Public Health Association 
—in extending to you the good wishes 
of all its members—feels confident in 
the ability of the Longfellow School to 
-Maintain the position it has won for 
itself in the great movement for better 
health. The “Health Chores” which 


won for you a national pennant long 
since 


have become “Health Habits” 


which will help you to develop into 
strong, sturdy, fearless and competent 
men and women.” 


The presentation of the pennant and 
the testimonial was made the occasion 
of a gathering in the local theater. On 
the stage were the eighteen pupils of 
the school with their teacher. The state 
superintendent of education, the gov- 
ernor of the state and other state offi- 
cials were there, too, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the Maine Public Health 
Association. The letter of congratula- 
tion was presented by one of the officials 
of the association, and the state super- 
intendent of education presented the 
pennant. The governor of the state 
made an address, congratulating the citi- 
zens of Fort Fairfield on having boys 
and girls capable of winning national 
honors of this sort, and concluded his 
remarks by shaking hands with each of 
the pupils of the Longfellow School. 


Crusade Playlet 


The Health Crusade play, “The Health 
Champions,” which was first produced 
last May in Boston at the annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Tuberculosis 
League, differs from the general run of 
Health Crusade plays so far produced 
both in style and in argument. 

Water, in the guise of a rosy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed boy dressed in rainbow coi- 
ors, meets a health crusader and says: 
“T never met a Health Crusader beforé, 
but you don’t look right to me.” Where- 
upon the crusader retorts: “Well, I’ve 
often met Water before, and you don’t 
look right to me.” 

The challenges’ thus made are ac- 
cepted by both parties and with Knight 
Banneret as umpire, Water proves him- 
self to be indeed Water. Air, the sister 
of Water, then enters and acts as umpire 
while the Crusaders prove themselves 
worthy of the rank they bear. The at- 
mosphere of the whole play. is light and 
airy, with flashes of humor which keep 
the audience in constant sympathy with 
the theme. For example, when Knight 
Banneret calls for the Eleventh and last 
rule, Squire comes forward and says: 
“Please, Sir Knight, he’s playing hooky. 
He hasn’t taken any bath this week. 
He’s dirty. He told me so.” 

“The Health Champions” can be given 
very simply. There are only three cos- 
tumed parts—Water, Air and Knight 
Banneret—and no special scenery is 
required. A performance takes half an 
hour, 

Miss Maude B. Vosburgh is the au- 
thoress and the Massachusetts Tubercu- 
losis League is the publisher. Copies of 
the play may be secured from the League 
at a small price. 


Health Fortune Telling 


Results from the field indicate that 
the suggestion of a gypsy health fortune 
teller made at the county fair demon- 
stration given at the Annual Meeting of 
the National Tuberculosis Association 
last June in New York City, has been 
successfully utilized. 

At the state fair in Kentucky last Sep- 
tember the Health Fortune Teller in the 
health tent of the Kentucky Tuberculosis 
Association attracted a great deal of 
attention. One of the school nurses 
played the rdle of fortune teller. In 
addition to this attraction, the Health 
Fairy of the Child Health Organization 
gave a performance, a stage having been 
erected in the tent for that purpose, and 
a marionette play, “Johnny, Sallie and 
the Lollypop,” was also given. ~ 

In Maine the Franklin County Health 
Association at the Franklin County Fair 
used as its slogan “Your Health is Your 
Fortune—Start Building it Now.” The 
county public health nurse “officiated” 
as gypsy fortune teller inside the health 
tent and posters emphasizing the im- 
portance of eating vegetables and drink- 
ing milk were displayed. 

In Vermont a particularly interesting 
development of the fortune teller idea 
was shown at the Middlebury, Rutland 
and Manchester Fairs by the Vermont 
Tuberculosis Association. A close con- 
nection was made here between the 
fortune telling and the Health Crusade. 
An immense placard outside the health 
tent read, “Camp of the Modern Health 
Crusade. Boys and girls, have your 
health fortune told. Nilevena, the Lady 
of the Health Crusade, is here to day. 
Walk in free. Adults admitted only 
when accompanied by children.” A dia- 
gram of the “mystic circles of health” 
was drawn on the placard, showing one 
large circle surrounded by smaller cir-. 
cles which were attached to it. On 
each circle was a mystic sign which 
Nilevena, inside the tent, interpreted to 
the children as wholesome food, fresh 
air, regularity in habits of eating, sleep- 
ing and elimination, cleanliness, posture, 
cheerfulness, and the large circle as the 
key to all these—the Modern Health 
Crusade. 

Methods such as these can easily be 
adapted for use during the winter 
months at church fairs and bazaars of 
various kinds held indoors. These gath- 
erings are as full of opportunities to 
“sell” the Health Crusade and to arouse 
interest in health as the annual state and. 
county fairs at which so much effort is 
put forth by public health - workers. 
The Health Crusade cross with its nine 
circles symbolizing the nine health prin- 
ciples which all good Crusaders observe, 
can be featured outside the fortune tel- 
ler’s booth or-tent. 

Following the suggestion of “mystic 
signs” made by the Vermont Tubercu- 
losis Association, crusade workers may 
adapt “signs” like these for the circles— 
a billowing sail to symbolize air, an ap- 
ple to symbolize food, a couch for sleep, 
a cake of soap for cleanliness, a vertical 
line for posture, a screened circle for 
exclusion, a rising sun for right think- 
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“Teaching Health.” Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. literature supplied. 

.7. Civics. Care in coughing, sneezing 
and spitting. Discuss city ordinance 
against spitting on sidewalk. Fly and 
mosquito campaigns. Clean-up work. 

8. Writing. Health mottoes, such as 
“Fresh air makes sickness rare.” Use 
11 health chores. 

9. One health play or program each 
semester at least. See p. 19, manual. 
Interest may be added if grades will 
invite each other to their entertainments. 


The Crusade in Allegory 


An interesting suggestion for teachers 
in the form of an allegory is made in 
a recent issue of the Utah Public Health 
Journal: 

“Let us pretend that Health is a per- 
son we have brought home to live with 
us. We welcome this person to our 
house and he says: 

“It’s too stuffy here: Change the 
air, open the windows frequently.’ 

“We take this friend to our bedroom 
and he will not stay unless we open the 
window all night. We may say that it’s 
too cold, but Health says that cold 
doesn’t hurt him any, and he must have 
fresh air. 


“In the morning Health insists that 


we brush our teeth carefully up and 
down, not crisscross; that we wash and 
take pains to look neat. Health goes to 
the dining-room with us and tells us to 
chew our food, to eat wholesome things 
and avoid fried, heavy food. 

“When we go to school, Health tells 
us to straighten up our bodies, hold up 
our heads and walk with a springy step. 
He insists that it is absolutely necessary 
for us to be regular in going to the 
toilet. He even tells us that we must 
allow ourselves to think of only pure, 
wholesome things. He won’t allow us 
to hate others or to do mean things. 

“It certainly seems a nuisance to have 
such a.person around until we think of 
what he gives us in return for obeying 
him. Somehow people think more about 
that side of it when good health has 
left them. Then they are willing to do 
everything to get this strict, but gen- 
— friend to come back and live with 
them. 


School Superintendent Writes Own 
Publicity 

The Superintendent of Schools in 
Norwalk, Conn., has shown his belief 
in the Health Crusade by himself writ- 
ing a news item for the local paper, and 
signing his name to it. He explains the 
lan of the Crusade, enumerating the 

ealth Chores and asking for the co- 
operation of the parents. An excerpt 
from his news article follows: 

“Parents are kindly requested to give 
the movement their hearty support and 
assist the children in the keeping of the 
chores (none of which are impossible or 
unreasonable). 

“There is to be a tournament between 
schools and classes, the success of which 


‘County, Pennsylvania, where one of the 


ONE OF THE ELEVEN OIL PAINTINGS BY 
' PAUL HONORE, DESIGNED FOR THE DETROIT 
TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY. THE “MOTIF” IN 
THE TILING PRESENTS THE-HEALTH CHORES 
TO THE CRUSADER IN THE BATHTUB. THE 


SET ILLUSTRATES PREVENTIVE WORK 

AMONG CHILDREN, NUTRITION CLASSES, 

THE NEED OF GOOD SHOP CONDITIONS, 

TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS AND SANA- 
TORIUM CARE. 


depends entirely upon the sympathy and 
co-operation of the parents in the con- 
test. 

“Notice—Parents are especially re- 
quested .to notify the school nurse (su- 
perintendent’s office) if children con- 
tract head vermin. Immediate examina- 
tion of children attending same room 
will be made in order to determine 
sources of infection.” 


> 


Health Crusade for the Blind 


From St. Louis comes the news that 
the Tuberculosis Society of that city 
has introduced the Modern Health Cru- 
sade into a school for the blind. The 
Society. is now supplying the chore 
records and other literature for the 
school printing shop to put into raised 
type for use by the blind children. THE 
BULLETIN some time ago recorded the 
introduction of the Crusade into an 
institution for deaf children in Alabama. 


How They Do It 


The old adage, “Where there’s a will 
there’s a way,” is aptly illustrated in the 
following report received from the Colo- 
rado Tuberculosis Association : 


“In one of the schools in our Colorado 
mining camps a teacher was confronted 
with the problem of educating a group 
of foreign children whose standards 
were about as low as you could imagine 
them to be in an isolated.mining camp, 
This teacher knew that the power to 
humanize those standards was hers, so 
she immediately proceeded to use what 
talents she had. She brought an old 
sheet to school and tore it up for hand- 
kerchiefs. She obtained sample tubes 
of tooth paste- and purchased tooth 
brushes with her own money. Then 
came the tooth-brush drills—‘Up and 
Down, and Round and Round.’ Follow- 
ing that, she instituted thé Modern 
Health Crusade. The County Superin- 
tendent said that the change that came 
over that school in health, play and 
study habits was marvelous.” : - 

The same adage applies in Warren 


teachers, having no scales in her school, 
marshals her flock and takes them to 
the village store once a month to be 
weighed. 


The effectiveness of writing letters to 
win the interest of teachers in the Cru- 
sade has been proved in several  in- 
stances. 

Down in Arizona the State Board of 
Education is assisting the Arizona Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association by writing to 
every school teacher in the state, rec- 
ommending that the Crusade be adopted 
and sending samples of the chore rec- 
ords and instructions for putting on 
the Crusade. The teachers are request- 
ed to apply to the state tuberculosis 
association for supplies and a return 
envelope addressed to that association 
is enclosed for the purpose. The Ari- 
zona State Board of Health has also 
endorsed the Crusade by giving two 
pages in its quarterly bulletin for the 
reproduction of the chore record folder 
and the Thomas D. Wood weight and 
height chart. 

Up in New Hampshire there is one 
county in which every child is enrolled 
as a Crusader. At the beginning of the 
term the New Hampshire Tuberculosis 
Association wrote to each school super- 
intendent telling about the work and 
asking for cooperation. Several super- 
intendents have ordered Crusade sup- 
plies direct for their schools. 

One of the public health workers in 
South Dakota writes that she has dis- 
covered a way to make every teacher 
put on the Crusade. She sends out each 
week a “disinterested” list of names and 
an “interested” list. On the former are 
those who have not started the work 
and on the latter, those who have. The 
results so far indicate that this method 
works successfully. Another South Da- 
kota public health worker sends ott 
Crusade material to all the teachers be 
fore she makes a personal visit to theif 
schools. Every teacher so approa 
has put on the Crusade in her school. 
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The last call for entrance into the 
first of the national turnaments being 
held during this school year was sounded 
November 13. This date marks the 
beginning of the last fifteen-week period 
over which a contestant in this tourna- 
ment may submit its record. The tour- 
nament ends on Fébruary 25. 

In connection with the national tour- 
nament, state associations have also held 
contests and awarded prizes. Following 
the tournament which ended last June, 
the Washington Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion awarded three pennants in each 
county as first, second and third prizes - 
to the three schools having the highest 
percentage of pupils. becoming knights 
banneret, based on the average daily 
attendance of the school for the school 
year. A banner was also awarded to the 
county superintendent whose county had 
the highest percentage of pupils in the 
first eight grades becoming knights 
banneret, based on the average daily 
attendance of these grades for the school 
year. In Montana, the Montana State 
Tuberculosis Association presented a 
silver loving cup, engraved with the 
words “Health is Wealth,” and the mon- 
ogram of the association, to the school 
having the best health record. The 
Oregon Tuberculosis Association held a 
pennant contest in twenty-eight counties. 
_ In seventeen of these counties the schools 
winning pennants had 100 per cent. rec- 
ords, and one of the schools had 56 
pupils. In Maine, the Maine Public 
Health Association presented a framed 
letter of congratulation to the school 
winning a national pennant. The letter, 
signed by the officers of the Maine Pub- 
lic Health Association, follows: 


“To the Teacher and Pupils of the Long- 
fellow School, Fort Fairfield, Maine: 


_ “Please accept our sincere congratula- 
tions on the great victory you have won 
for the state of Maine and all New 
England in the recent nation-wide tour- 
nament in health knighthood conducted 
under the general auspices of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. 

“Four million American boys and girls, 
enrolled as Modern Health Crusaders, 
took part in this tournament. Thousands 
of them live in Maine and other New 
England states. 

“Your school is the only school in New 
England to win one of the “awards in 
this great tournament. Maine is proud 
of you and your achievements. 

“In winning this national pennant, the 

ngiellow school ably has demonstrat- 
ed the value of team work. If two or 
three of you had failed to do your part 
you never:-would have reached your goal. 

“The Maine Public Health Association 
—in extending to you the good wishes 
of all its members—feels confident in 
_ the ability of the Longfellow School to 
-Maintain the position it has won for 
itself in the great movement for better 
health. The “Health Chores” which 
won for you a national pennant long 
since have become “Health Habits” 


State Associations Make Awards in Local 
Competitions 


which will help you to develop into 
strong, sturdy, fearless and competent 
men and women.” 


The presentation of the pennant and 
the testimonial was made the occasion 
of a gathering in the local theater. On 
the stage were the eighteen pupils of 
the school with their teacher. The state 
superintendent of education, the gov- 
ernor of the state and other state offi- 
cials were there, too, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the Maine Public Health 
Association. The letter of congratula- 
tion was presented by one of the officials 
of the association, and the state super- 
intendent of education presented the 
pennant. The governor of the state 
made an address, congratulating the citi- 
zens of Fort Fairfield on having boys 
and girls capable of winning national 
honors of this sort, and concluded his 
remarks by shaking hands with each of 
the pupils of the Longfellow School. 


Unusual Crusade Playlet 


The Health Crusade play, “The Health 
Champions,” which was first produced 
last May in Boston at the annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Tuberculosis 
League, differs from the general run of 
Health Crusade plays so far produced 
both in style and in argument. 

Water, in the guise of a rosy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed boy dressed in rainbow col- 
ors, meets a health crusader and says: 
“T never met a Health Crusader beforé, 
but you don’t look right to me.” Where- 
upon the crusader retorts: “Well, I’ve 
often met Water before, and you don’t 
look right to me.” 

The challenges’ thus made are ac- 
cepted by both parties and with Knight 
Banneret as umpire, Water proves him- 
self to be indeed Water. Air, the sister 
of Water, then enters and acts as umpire 
while the Crusaders prove themselves 
worthy of the rank they bear. The at- 
mosphere of the whole play. is light and 
airy, with flashes of humor which keep 
the audience in constant sympathy with 
the theme. For example, when Knight 
Banneret calls for the Eleventh and last 
rule, Squire comes forward and says: 
“Please, Sir Knight, he’s playing hooky. 
He inasn’t taken any bath this week. 
He’s dirty. He told me so.” 

“The Health Champions” can be given 
very simply. There are only three cos- 
tumed parts—Water, Air and Knight 
Banneret—and no special scenery is 
required. A performance takes half an 
hour, 

Miss Maude B. Vosburgh is the au- 
thoress and the Massachusetts Tubercu- 
losis League is the publisher. Copies of 
the play may be secured from the League 
at a small price. 


Health Fortune Telling 


Results from the field indicate that 
the suggestion of a gypsy health fortune 
teller made at the county fair demon- 
stration given at the Annual Meeting of 
the National Tuberculosis Association 
last June in New York City, has been 
successfully utilized. 

At the state fair in Kentucky last Sep- 
tember the Health Fortune Teller in the 
health tent of the Kentucky Tuberculosis 
Association attracted a great deal of 
attention. One of the school nurses 
played the rdle of fortune teller, In 
addition to this attraction, the Health 
Fairy of the Child Health Organization 
gave a performance, a stage having been 
erected in the tent for that purpose, and 
a marionette play, “Johnny, Sallie and 
the Lollypop,” was also given. 

In Maine the Franklin County Health 
Association at the Franklin County Fair 
used as its slogan “Your Health is Your 
Fortune—Start Building it Now.” The 
county public health nurse “officiated” 
as gypsy fortune teller inside the health 
tent and posters emphasizing the im- 
portance of eating vegetables and drink- 
ing milk were displayed. 

In Vermont a particularly interesting 
development of the fortune teller idea 
was shown at the Middlebury, Rutland 
and Manchester Fairs by the Vermont 
Tuberculosis Association. A close con- 
nection was made here between the 
fortune telling and the Health Crusade. 
An immense placard outside the health 
tent read, “Camp of the Modern Health 
Crusade. Boys and girls, have your 
health fortune told. Nilevena, the Lady 
of the Health Crusade, is here to day. 
Walk in free. Adults admitted only 
when accompanied by children.” A dia- 
gram of the “mystic circles of health” 
was drawn on the placard, showing one 
large circle surrounded by smaller cir-. 
cles which were attached to it. On 
each circle was a mystic sign which 
Nilevena, inside the tent, interpreted to 
the children as wholesome food, fresh 
air, regularity in habits of eating, sleep- 
ing and elimination, cleanliness, posture, 
cheerfulness, and the large circle as the 
key to all these—the Modern Health 
Crusade. 

Methods such as these can easily be 
adapted for use during the winter 
months at church fairs and bazaars of 
various kinds held indoors. . These gath- 
erings are as full of opportunities to 
“sell” the Health Crusade and to arouse 
interest in health as the annual state and 
county fairs at which so much effort is 
put forth by public health - workers. 
The Health Crusade cross with its nine 
circles symbolizing the nine health prin- 
ciples which all good Crusaders observe, 
can be featured outside the fortune tel- 
ler’s booth or tent. 

Following the suggestion of “mystic 
signs” made by the Vermont Tubercu- 
losis Association, crusade workers may 
adapt “signs” like these for the circles— 
a billowing sail to symbolize air, an ap- 
ple to symbolize food, a couch for sleep, 
a cake of soap for cleanliness, a vertical 
line for posture, a screened circle for 
exclusion, a rising sun for right think- 
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ing, and an outstretched hand for help- 
fulness. 

Another suggestion is to cut pictures 
from advertisements to illustrate the 
health principles and paste these on the 
circles. Red and white balloons carry- 
ing these insignia would be an attractive 
and fitting decoration to put over the 
entrance to the health booth or tent. If 
the pictures are used, such a project can 
enlist the interest of the children in the 
lower grades in the schools, for they 
can select the pictures and paste them 
on the circles. If symbols are used the 
drawing teacher in the upper grades 
might welcome an opportunity to have 
her pupils work out interesting and 
' suitable drawings, illustrating the nine 
health principles. These may easily be 
made more elaborate than the ones sug- 
gested here. . 

Enlisting the services of the school 
children in this way will not only help 
in preparing the exhibit but will also 
furnish a personal interest in the bazaar 
to a lot of people who would not other- 
wise care to attend. 


Projeet Methods 


Denver, out of its three years’ ex- 
perience ‘with the Health Crusade, has 
evolved several “projects” for gaining 
the interest of the little tots in the per- 
formance of the health chores. Kinder- 
garten and first-grade children are not, 
as a rule, competent to check their 
chore cards. To meet this difficulty, one 
Denver teacher used small health posters 
illustrating the chores in pictures and 
rhymes. Every morning the children 
file around the room carrying the posters 
and reciting the verses, while the teacher 
makes the inspection. Several other 
teachers in the same city use an enlarged 
chore card drawn on the blackboard, 
with a space for each child’s name. 
Upon entering the room every morning 
each child finds 11 tiny sticks on his 
desk. The teacher then reads the chores, 
and if a child has omitted one he lays 
a stick down on his desk. At the end of 
the prompting he has to tell how many 
sticks remain in his hand and how many 
on his desk, thus getting the benefit of 
a-lesson in addition and subtraction. 
During the day, if the teacher notices a 
child breaking one of the health rules, 
she reduces his number of “good marks” 
on the blackboard. 

The interest of the older children is 
‘stimulated by the writing of themes on 
the Health Crusade and by making 
health posters. Health plays are given, 
an impressive ceremonial is staged for 
giving the accolade and the insignia to 
candidates for the title of knight ban- 
neret, and “Humpty Dumpty,” the health 
clown of the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, has also been utilized. One 
Denver child said of “Humpty Dumpty,” 
“Tf the Governor of Colorado had come 
to our school he couldn’t have made 
such an impression.” 


Linked up with Nutrition Class 

The Health Bulletin of the North 
Carolina State Board of Health has sent 
in this picture of a group of happy 
Modern Health Crusaders. They are 
known as the Nutrition Class at Guil- 
ford College. 

All these forty-two children, except 
three, drink milk regularly and none of 
them drink tea or coffee. They have en- 
tered enthusiastically into the game of 
gaining and verform their daily health 
chores under the direction of their 


grade teacher, their domestic science 
teacher and the county nurse. “Weigh- 
ing Day” comes the first of each month 
and great is the competition to see 
which one has gained the most during 
that length of time. : 


The seniors of the Domestic Science 
Department of the college are planning 
to inaugurate the Modern Health Cru- 
sade in all grades next year and to sup- 
 anessoqae the Health Work further by 

ome visits to the families of Crusaders 
and to those of pre-school age. 


September 27, 1921. 
The White House, 
Washington. 
My dear Mr. DeForest: 


I was very much interested to- 
day in presenting, on behalf of the 
National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, the silver cup won by the 
school children of the District of 

* Columbia because of their larger 
enlistrrent, relatively, in the Mod- 
ern Health Crusade, particularly 
in their enlistment to make effec- 
tive warfare against tuberculosis. 
I may quite sincerely express the 

> hope that in every American city 
and country district a like large 
proportion of boys and girls will 
make themselves knights by faith- 
ful attention to their own habits 
and their care and concern for the 
health of the nation. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Warren G. Harpine. 


COPY OF PRESIDENT HARDING’S 

LETTER TO MR. CHARLES M. DeFOR- 

EST ENDORSING THE MODERN 
HEALTH CRUSADE. 


Health Rhymes 


A project for health teaching in the 
schools which links the Health Crusade 
to the study of English composition is 
the making of health rhymes. This has 
been tried out in a number of localities 
and gives the child an opportunity to 
interpret the “health chores” in a way 
calculated to develop his originality. 
Here is an example from a Detroit 
school : 

“Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 
She had done her health chores well; 
There came a germ spider 
And sat down beside her, 

But soon ran away pell-mell.” 


To Investigate Salary Standard of 
Health Workers 


A committee to investigate salary 
standards of health workers and to re- 
port upon them has been appointed by 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, The members of the committee 
are: Dr. Carroll Fox, Chairman; Mr. 
James A. Tobey, Secretary; Dr. S. J. 
Crumbine, Dr. J. A. Ferrell, Mrs. Maude 
Wood Parke and Mr. E. B, Phelps. 
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ILLINOIS SANATORIUM UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 


The Illinois Sanatorium Pilgrimage 


(Continued from Page 3) 


gram for the next day and a summary 
of the most important things of the 
preceding day; but enough of the daily 
chaff of the pilgrim party to add humor 
to the trip and to cause each one to 
wonder if he would “break into the 
paper” of the following morning. Nine 
editions of “The Daily Pilgrim’ were 
issued, the last one being a “Scandal 
Number,” printed on yellow paper and 
issued at the very end of the pilgrimage, 
when even the most serious minded re- 
quired a dash of pep and fun to carry 
them through. 

The teaching staff that accompanied 
the pilgrimage, headed by Dr. Palmer, 
consisted of Dr. J. W. Pettit, of Ot- 
tawa, pioneer in tuberculosis sanatorium 
work in the middle west; Dr. O. W. Mc- 
Michael, director of the tuberculosis dis- 
pensary of the Chicago Policlinic; Miss 
Anne Tillinghast, director of nursing 
service of the Illinois Tuberculosis As- 
sociation; Jason F. Richardson, Jr., con- 
sulting architect of the Illinois Tuber- 
culosis Association; Harry F. Ferguson, 
chief of the Division of Sanitary En- 
wee, of the State Department of 

eaith; Miss Margaret Biggerstaff, su- 
pervisor of occupational therapy in the 
Palmer Sanatoria; Hamilton B. Dox, 
architect of the Tazewell County and 
Mclonough County Sanatoria; Mrs. 
Jayne B. Kerr, field secretary of the II- 
linois Tuberculosis Association, and J. 
W. Becker, managing director of the 


_ Association and formerly in charge of 


the Modern Health Crusade work of the 
State. In addition to the teaching staff, 
the Association was represented by of- 
ficers in charge of publicity, transporta- 
tion, and reservations. 

At Bloomington, the pilgrims were 
met hy automobiles and were taken for 
a drive over the city, visiting, enroute to 
the McLean County Sanatorium, the dis- 


pensary of the McLean County Associa- 
tion, of the oldest dispensaries in the 
state and the headquarters of the ef- 
ficient visiting nurse service supported 
jointly by the county sanatorium board 
and the county association. At noon, 
luncheon was served at the sanatorium, 
followed by informal addresses by local 
people with a demonstration of child 
welfare work by two county nurses. In 
the evening, dinner was served to the 
pilgrims and a large number of Bloom- 
ington people, after which talks were 
given on several phases of county tuber- 
culosis work by the teaching staff. 

At Bloomington, the pilgrims acquired 
several definite impressions. Critics of 
the McLean County Sanatorium had said 
that too much money was expended on 
the institution in construction and archi- 
tectural detail. The building is beautiful 
and we left impressed with the truth of 
the old. adage that quality is remem- 
bered long after the cost is forgotten. 
Fairview, as the sanatorium is called, was 
built with the Illinois idea distinctly in 
mind,—that it should be the institution 
to which your daughter or my son should 
be sent if occasion ever demanded. The 
building is more expensive than need 
be, but every dollar expended is evi- 
denced by the highest class of handicraft 
and mater‘al. The tax payers are entirely 
satisfied ; the board of supervisors regard 
the sanatorium as one of their most 
creditable accomplishments and, above 
all, the patients seem to reflect the happi- 
ness that comes with beautiful surround- 
ings, provided there is also good service, 
as there is at Fairview. 

The second impression was that of the 
tremendous value of having a woman of 
the right sort as a member of the sana- 
torium board. From its very beginning, 
Fairview has been dominated by the per- 
sonality of Mrs. Jacob A. Bohrer. 


The pilgrims spent Tuesday night on 
the train, having breakfast at Joliet, and 
reaching Ottawa early in the morning. 
Ottawa has been called the “Saranac of 
the Middle West.” Here Dr. Pettit 
established his pioneer sanatorium at a 
time when such an undertaking was re- 
garded all but foolhardy. Here also are 
situated the LaSalle County Sanatorium, 
created largely through Dr. Pettit’s un- 
selfish efforts, and the Illinois Valley 
Hospital, which has the unique distinc- 
tion of being the only general hospital 
operated on tuberculosis sanatorium 
grounds. Dr. Pettit, with his charac- 
teristic courage of conviction, has long 
insisted that there is no reason why the 
tuberculosis patient should not be cared 
for in connection with a general hospital, 
except that the average general hospital 
is an unfit and unsatisfactory place for 
tuberculosis patients. He has held that 
general hospitals, except emergency insti- 
tutions, should not be maintained in the 
congested sections of cities and that the 
ideal location for the tuberculosis sana- 
torium is also the ideal location for the 
general hospital. The success of the very 
charming Illinois Valley Hospital con- 
firms Dr. Pettit’s judgment. 

Automobiles met the pilgrims, whose 
numbers were steadily increasing, and 
took them to the three institutions. The 
Ottawa Tuberculosis Colony is an excel- 
lent type of private institution catering 
to the patronage of the well-to-do. The 
LaSalle County Sanatorium, located in 
the same general vicinity, is a good il- 
lustration of how economically quarters 
may be erected for ambulatory patients ; 
but the impression gained by the pil- 

ims, especially after their visit to 

airview on the previous day, was that 
economy may be carried to an unde- 
sirable extreme and that, while the wel- 
fare of the patient may be satisfactorily 
conserved in a very primitive structure, 
there is a distinct value in architectural 
beauty, provided, of course, it is coupled 
with efficient and conscientious service. 
Perhaps this impression at the LaSalle 
County Sanatorium was accentuated by 
the fact that LaSalle County has at- 
tempted to operate without the employ- 
ment of a full-time medical director 
with special training in tuberculosis, 
which the pilgrims had already come to 
recognize as essential to the ideal county 
sanatorium. 

A luncheon at the Elks’ Home was 
followed by brief addresses on essential 
points on county sanatorium work by 
members of the teaching staff. It will 
be noted, incidentally, that while the 
local programs were arranged more or 
less with a view of local conditions, the 
public addresses given by the staff dur- 
ing the entire pilgrimage constituted a 
complete course of some thirty or forty 
lectures covering every phase of activity 
in which the sanatorium boards should 
be interested: 

By this time, the pilgrims were well 
fed up on instruction and were ready for 
recreation and the afternoon was de- 
voted to an automobile tour to Starved 
Rock and Deer Park, two picturesque 
and historic spots on the Illinois River. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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~ Seal Sale S 


This department of the Bulletin is d 


uss 


estions from the Field 


tion with the Loan Service Bureau of the Publicity Department. It is designed to give 


valuable suggestions regarding new lines of work or new methods originated or successfully used by tuberculosis associations throughout the 
‘ country. Tuberculosis workers ars invited to send the National Association Bulletin Editor all information suitable for-publication in these colu:ans, 


“Stunt” for Health Exhibit 


_ An automatic milk-drinking mannikin, 
bottle in one hand and glass in the other, 
and a miniature theater with tiny dolls 
posed in the sunbeam dance scene from 
“David and the Good Health Elves” 
were the attention-arresting features of 
the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation’s exhibit at the Milwaukee meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Social 
Agencies. 


The mannikin was loaned to the asso- 
ciation by a dairy company in Milwau- 
kee. It is life-sized and represents a 
girl of about'six years of age. Operated 
by electricity, the child pours the milk 
from the bottle in her left hand into the 
glass in her right hand. This is raised 
to her lips and the milk then disappears 
to reappear in the bottle. At the health 
exhibit it bore the label, “The well-nour- 
ished child is best equipped to fight 
Tuberculosis.” 


The national emblem, the double- 
barred cross, was used effectively against 
the white bunting background in the 
decoration of the booth. One section 
_ of the exhibit was devoted to articles 
made by county sanatorium patients, 
Wisconsin being the only state in the 
union officially requiring occupational 
therapy as a part of its sanatorium treat- 
ment. Selection of the poster material 
shown in the exhibit was influenced by 
the fact that the audience was one of 
professional workers rather than a pop- 
ular one. The posters therefore were 
devoted almost entirely to presentation 
of the various activities through which 
the association carries on its educational 
campaign. 


R. R. Companies in Anti-Spitting 
Campaign 

The support of street railway com- 
panies in the fight against tuberculosis 
has been enlisted by the St. Louis Tuber- 
culosis Society. About a year ago Mr. 
A. W. Jones, Secretary of the Society, 
wrote the manager for the receiver of 
the railway company asking permission 
to place the Society’s “Don’t Spit” sign 
in the car barn. This request was read- 
ily granted, Later the employees’ mutual 
benefit association of the railway com- 
pany, which had discovered that a large 
percentage of the deaths among its mem- 
bers were due to tuberculosis, became 
interested in preventing the further 
spread of the disease. Following several 
conferences, the drab-looking, unattrac- 
tive “Don’t Spit” signs which one sees 
in almost every city were replaced by 
a more attractive sign designed by the 
St. Louis Tuberculosis Society. The 
railway company printed the signs in its 
own shop at its own expense. 


— 


} 
a 


EXHIBIT BOOTH OF THE WISCONSIN ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION AT 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


The company which operates the St. 
Louis street-car system also operates 
that of nine other large cities in the 
United States, and it might therefore 
be a comparatively simple matter to se- 
cure support for the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign in such cities. * 


One advantage of the plan is that mo- 
tormen and conductors take a personal 
interest in the campaign. Furthermore, 
it has distinct educational value both for 
the employees as well as for the corpora- 
tion itself. 


_. Fund Raising in Arkansas 


The state-wide automobile rides held 
this summer by the Arkansas Tubercu- 
losis Association have proved a most 
profitable undertaking. Two thousand 
dollars were raised on the first ride and 
$1,300 on the second at twenty-five cents 
a ticket. Most of the rides lasted an 
hour and a half during the late after- 
noon, but at some points picnics were 
staged, and the automobiles did service 
throughout the day by carrying passen- 
gers back and forth. The cars used 
were donated. i 

Every car bore the double-barred 
cross. : 


The first baseball game played in 
Arkansas for the benefit of the Arkansas 
Tuberculosis Association netted a profit 
of $2,300. In two very small towns of 
the state prizes were offered to the per- 
sons selling the largest number of tickets 
to the game, the largest prize being a 
sewing machine, and the first donation 
$1.00 worth of shoe shines given by a 
local negro bootblack. 


-Poster on Bovine Tuberculosis 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture is distributing a poster, en- 
titled “Fight Tuberculosis!” which car- 
ries illustrations of a tuberculous’ herd 
and a healthy herd, and shows the con- 
trast between a child which has con- 
tracted tuberculosis through impure milk 
and a child brought up on pure milk. 
The poster further advocates the eradi- 
cation of bovine tuberculosis by sanita- 
tion, tuberculin testing and cooperation 
with state livestock sanitary offictals. 


Copies of the poster are not for sale, 
but permission has been granted the 
National Association to purchase the 
plate for the poster. If the demand 
warrants it the National Association is 
prepared to have printed as many copies 
as are needed. 


“Be Clean” Poster 


Through the courtesy of the Gould 
Manufacturing Company, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., the Philadelphia Health Council 
and Tuberculosis Committee is issuing a 
“Keep Clean” poster based on an adver- 
tisement which appeared recently in a 
weekly magazine. 


The poster bears the caption “Be Clean 
in Body, Mind and Sport,” and is illus- 
trated_ with the picture of a small boy 
engaged in energetically scrubbing his 
ears. Applications for copies of the 
poster should be addressed to the Phila- 
delphia Health Council and Tuberculosis 
Committee, 10 South 18th Street, Phila- 
dephia, Pa. 
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To the 
OKLAHOMA PUBLIC 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


One of the greatest assets of an individual, 
city or nation is health. If a man has health 
he also has happii and prosperity, for those 
two precious possessions depend very largely 
upon his physical condition. The sick man is 
only partly efficient. and almost wholly 
miserable 


The Modern Health 
Crusade 


Here 1s a tribute to you, 
then, for the work you are 
doing in promoting health 
in Oklahoma. You deserve 
a compliment for the ag- 
gressive manner in which 
you are wagii war on 
tuberculosis and other dis- 
eases. 


We like also the Modern 
Health Crusade which you 
have instituted among the 
ublic schools of the state 
y teaching the principles of 
hygeine and sanitation to 
children you are striking a 
blow at misery among 
next generation. 


Insofar as you are eliminat- 
ing disease, — are promot- 
ing the welfare not only of 
the individual, but of the 
community as a whole. 

First National Bank wishes 
you continued success. 


TRONGEST 


BIRS' 


NATIONAL BANK 


Bank Endorses T. B. Campaign 


_The above illustration is a reproduc- 
tion of an advertisement which appeared 
in a daily paper in Oklahoma City, Okla. 
It is one of a series of advertisements 
dedicated by the First National Bank 
of Oklahoma City to civic organizations 
doing a real service for the community. 

It is becoming more and more cus- 
tomary for advertisers to mention in 
their copy matters of public interest and 
discussion, relying on these to hold the 
attention of the readér, rather than on 
copy dealing with their own business. 
Incidentally, it offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for tuberculosis associations to 
secure not only free advertising space, 
but. the endorsement of representative 
business concerns as well. 


A “Health Panorama” 


A “Health Panorama,” designed for 
the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
Clation, was used so successfully for 
several years by that organization that 
the National Association has had re- 
quests from other organizations for a 
description of it. 

The “Health Panorama” is an exhibit 
device which can be used effectively for 


“rural campaigning in districts to which 
the health message is new and where 
limited resources, both human and other- 
wise, make the more conventional health 
exhibit of posters, charts and models 
impractical. It was first used by the 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion in the pioneer days when this or- 
ganization invented the unique plan of 
reaching remote rural districts by send- 
ing out a lecturer and a compact travel- 
ing exhibit by motorcycle. 

The panorama. comprised the major 
portion of the exhibit. It was designed 
for roadside display in the open country. 
Painted on sign canvas 2 feet wide and 
34% feet long, the panorama was gener- 
ally attached to a wire, rail or stone 
fence near a country cross-roads where 
it invariably attracted the attention of 
every passerby. As a rule, it was used 
to announce a free illustrated lecture in 
= nearby schoolhouse, park or village 

all. 

Any series of health messages or les- 
sons in graphic form may be presented 
in this panorama form. The original 
one used by the Wisconsin Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association emphasized sanita- 
tion. It was a panoramic view showing 
first a filthy farm, filthy working condi- 
tions and filthy living conditions, and 
then in contrast a clean farm, a model 
tenement, model suburban homes and 
sanitary working conditions. Each com- 
ponent scene is typical, the filthy farm 
showing well and windmill closely ad- 
jacent to barn and manure piles, 

This compact exhibit has many advan- 
tages. It is practically weather-proof. It 
can be rolled up tightly without cracking 
or breaking the exhibit. It is much 
more easily transported than a series 
of charts and can be displayed to better 
advantage out of doors. 


Nutrition Classes Bring Results 


The weighing and measuring survey 
of the San Francisco school children, 
which was started in that city last 
month, is already producing very grati- 
fying results. In ten of the sixty schools 
surveyed, the mid-morning lunch has 
been installed. The children are given 
one thick slice of buttered bread and a 
pint of milk at 10.30 A. M. 

All children more than 7 per cent. 
under weight are urged to take these 
lunches, and as soon as they reach nor- 
mal weight they are graduated from the 
nutrition class. It has been found that 
21 per cent. of the 30,000 children 
weighed in the city are more than 7 per 
cent. under weight for their height, and 
it is hoped that before the end of the 
year a nutrition class. will have been 
established in every school. 


Marionettes in Exposition Exhibit 


Through the marionette show of the 
Tuberculosis Association of Rochester 
and Monroe County, N. Y., that organi- 
zation scored the biggest success it has 
had in any year at the Rochestef Ex- 
position. The exposition ofhcials donated 
a space adjoining one of the halls and 


a tent, attractively decorated, was out- 
fitted for the performances. Especially 
designed posters announced the show. 
Three performances of “Sally, Health 
Crusader,” were given during each day 
of the exposition. 


Attractive Year Books Published 


The Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Soci- 
ety has just issued its year-book for 
1920. Unlike the majority of yearly re- 
ports, this booklet has been so attrac- 
tively laid out and printed that the duty 
of the member or director to study it 
becomes a genuine pleasure. 

_ Associations planning to publish a re- 
port of their activities will do well to 
study the year-book of the Pennsylvania 
Tuberculosis Society. Their address is 
10 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Another interesting report is that pub- 
lished by the Anti-Tuberculosis League 
of King County, Seattle, Wash., in which 
the substance of the report is attractively 
relieved by cuts illustrating the work 
the association is doing in its nutrition 
clinic. 


Further Seal Sale Publicity 


The Street Railway Advertising 
Company has contributed space in 
their cars for 20,600 Christmas Seal 
Sale cards, value of which space is 
$25,000. Details regarding the distri- 
bution of this space will be forwarded 
to state associations later. Other 
street car advertising companies will 
undoubtedly contribute to the cam- 
paign, and a report on the success of 
canvassing for this will be sent. 

As their contribution toward the 
Fourteenth Annual Seal Sale, the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
and their publication, the “Movie 
-Weekly,” are having Miss Dorothy 
Dalton pose for a cover design in 
the costume of the ‘Spirit of the 
Double Barred Cross.” The picture 
will be taken at the Famous Players’ 
studio at Hollywood, Cal., where Mrs. 
Thompson has been asked to super- 
vise the photography. 


POSTER ADVERTISING A MARION- 

ETTE PERFORMANCE GIVEN BY THE 

TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION OF 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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The Illinois Pilgrimage 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Leaving Ottawa on Wednesday eve- 
ning, a "Folic was held in the baggage 
car enroute to Peoria, where the cars 
were parked for the night. After break- 
fast, Thursday morning, the pilgrims, 
whose numbers were still increasing, 
were taken on a drive through the 
beautiful city parks, visiting an open- 
air school. where short talks were given 
on the value of Modern Health Crusade 
work, medical inspection of school chil- 
- dren, nutrition classes and similar ac- 
tivities among school children, in which 
it was insisted that the Illinois sana- 
one boards should take an active 


Pathe Peoria Municipal Sanatorium 
was found to be delightfully situated on 
a hill overlooking the river, but de- 
signed, apparently, by architects who 
had in mind the modern hospital rather 
than the accepted type of. tuberculosis 
sanatorium. The equipment of this’ 
sanatorium seems to be all that could 
oe desired. The patients appeared well 
cared for and happy; but one won- 
dered what plan could be émployed to 
increase the capacity of the institution 
to meet the city’s needs.» The plan 
seemed a trifle “inelastic.” 

Luncheon with a large [pubes of 


people, was followed by a rip in char- 
tered interurban cars to ckinaw to 
visit Tazewell County berculosis 
Sanatorium, now under é6nstruction. 
This institution, designed Hamilton 


Dox, who insists that much of his 
inspiration and practical guidance came 
from the Illinois Tuberculogis Associa- 
tion, represents what was regarded by 
many of the pilgrims as perhaps the 
most satisfactory type of small saia- 
torium as yet created in the United 
States. Architecturally and i construc- 
tion, the building stands midway be- 
tween the delightfully expensive Fair- 
view and the inexpensive construction 
represented in the LaSalle County Sana- 
torium. In the eyes of many of the 
pilgrims, this appeared to be a very 
happy average.’ 

At a dinner at the Creve-Goeur ‘Club, 
in Peoria, short speeches were given by 
the staff, the train leaving early in the 
evening. At a frolic given im the bag- 
gage car prominent men and women in 
Illinois Tuberculosis work, engaged in 
a debate on the question: “Resolved, 
That the female tubercle bacillus is 
more deadly than the male.” The cars 
were parked that night at Galesburg 
and carried on to Bushnell early in the 
morning. 

Friday, the thirteenth, was a big day. 
Breakfast was served at Bushnell to 
about a hundred hungry pilgrims, fol- 
lowed by a visit by automobile to the 
McDonough County Sanatorium, now 
under construction, designed: by Mr. 
Dox and very similar to the Tazewell 
County -Sanatol At the “rium 
there-was a brief program in which it 
was noted the speakers were ifterrupted 
by the imcreasingly numerous and in- 


creasingly intelligent question? of the 


ims. 
te in the morning, the train left for 


‘were spent in round-table discussion and 


Quincy which was reached at aboute 
two o'clock in the afternoon. Box’. 
lunches and cold drinks were served 
in the baggage cars. 

At Quincy, automobiles were provided © 
and the party was taken to the Adams ' 
County Sanatorium which has been in. 
operation for some time and which was: 
the first Illinois county sanatorium to 
employ a specially trained full time - 
medical director, whose duty it is to» 
have charge of the clinical work of the. 
county, as well as to provide medical - 
service for the sanatorium itself. 


The Adams County Sanatorium is 
pleasantly situated and splendidly con- 
structed. There are some architectural 
mistakes which it will be difficult to over- 
come. Increased quarters for ambulatory - 
patients will soon be erected and there © 
will be a special building for children — 
with an open-air school. ; 

The pilgrims awoke at Jacksonville ~ 
on Saturday morning. After breakfast, — 
a visit was made to the pioneer open-air 
school and the dispensary on the way to- 
the Morgan County Sanatorium, now * 
in process of construction; but held up ; 
on account of legal technicalities. This” 
sanatorium is an interesting example of 
the remodeling of an old building for — 
sanatorium purposes. The architects 
are doing their work well. There was © 
much discussion, however, as to the 
relative expense of such reconstruction 
and the erection of entirely new build- 
ings. 

After a noon luncheon and brief talks 
on local’ tuberculosis work, two hours 


wit 


wer 


the opening of a question box. This 
proved one of the most interesting meet- © 
ings of the week. - 
The last session followed an evening . 
dinner. Dr. Palmer was the © only * 
speaker and he devoted himself to a ~ 
summary of the pilgrimage. The para- . 
graphs with which this story of the pil- 


grimage open were taken from this final > 


address. The average number of pil- 
— on the trip was’ seventy. Over 
fty made the whole trip. Two hundred 
accompanied the party for at least two’ 
days. The number taking part at one 
time or another, and receiving some of 
the inspiration and enthusiasm of the 
enterprise, counted many hundred. 

It is impossible to measure how much ~ 
the pilgrimage accomplished. It is not 
too much to betieve that it will have its 
influence,—and a splendid influence,—on 
the county sanatorium movement in Il- 
linois for a to come. 


Reorganized 


The Maine Public Health Association 
has been reorganized with a new con- 
stitution and by-laws. It has also been 
incorporated under the state laws. The 
new by-laws give to the local agencies 
a definite representation on the board 
of directors of the state association 
somewhat along the lines of the Na- 
tional Association’s by-laws. The board 
of directors consists of 36 members, 
part of whom are selected by the _ 
resentative local associations. 


Recently Published Articles of 
Interest to the Public =| 
Health Narse 


What the Public Health. Nursc% 
Can Do for the Mother—Ceci-' 
lia Lemner, R.N., Nursing 
sistant, Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Health. The 
Commonwealth, May-June, 1921. 


The Diet te Tuberculous Patient. 
Ernst, M.D., Mil- 
waukee Health Department, Mil- | 
waukee, Wis. The Badger Out- @& 
look, September, 1921. 


The Industrial Nurse and Her 
Opportunity. — Regina P. Hor- 
ton, R.N., Nurse, American @ 
Can Company. The Pacific 
Coast Journal of Nursing, Oc- 
tober, 1921. 


The Relation of the Hospital to 

the Training School for Nurses. @ 
Brodrick, M.D., Su- 
perintendent Alameda County 
Hospital. The Pacific Coast 
of Nursing, October, 


Suggestions for Making a Tuber- 
culosis Survey. — Jessamine S. 
Whitney, Statistician, National 
Tuberculosis Association. The 
Tork Health Nurse, October, 


Community Aspects of the Tuber- 
culosis Problem. — Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., Publicity Direc- 
tor, National "Tuberculosis As- 
sociation. The Public Health 
Nurse, October, 1921. 


Public Health Nursing—Surgeon 
. G. Townsend, U. S. Public 
ealth Service, and Lucy Min- 

nigerode, U. S. Public Health 
Service. The Public Health 
Nurse, October, 1921. 


Records of Public Health Nurs- 
ing. —Louis Dublin, Ph.D., 
Statistician, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York. 
The Public Health Nurse, Oc- @ 
tober, 1921. 


Education in Tuberculosis for 
Student Nurses. — Louise 
Powell, R.N., Superintendent of @ 
Nurses, University Hospital, © 
Minneapolis, Minn. The Amer- 
ican Journal of Nursing, No- 
vember, 1921, 


Malnutrition and Its Relation to 
Tuberculosis—Henry D. Chad- 
wick, Westfield State Sanato- 
rium, Westfield, Mass. The 
American Review of Tubercu- 
losis, October, 1921. 
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